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CONCERTED ACTION IN SPANISH 

(Delivered at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of. 
Teachers of Spanish, December 30, 1920, Chicago.) 

By "concerted action in Spanish" I do not mean a campaign of 
aggressiveness and combativeness. Most of us teach another lan- 
guage besides Spanish and would not tolerate an exaggerated eleva- 
tion of Spanish coupled with a depreciation of other subjects. I 
mean rather cooperative effort, exerted as nearly as may be in uni- 
son principally through the medium of our Association, toward do- 
ing away with the misconceptions and prejudices which daily lie in 
our path. 

It. has only lately come home to many of us that Spanish, if not 
under fire, is at least under close scrutiny among school officials. 
Its popularity seems to be one of the great determining causes for 
this attitude. The correspondence between Professor Taylor of 
Williams College and Mr. Wilkins, our President, is clear evidence 
of the doubt which has hold of educators with respect to the useful- 
ness and the future of Spanish as a school subject. Some of us — 
perhaps all of us — have recently received from a colleague a letter 
asking for information with regard to Spanish which could be used 
in presenting departmental requests to the budget committee. One 
of the passages in the letter — and I trust I violate no professional 
ethics in quoting it — is as follows : 

The Department of Romance Languages has a particularly uncertain task 
of forecasting needs ; in Spanish, it is especially hard. Our registration in 
Spanish has doubled each year for the past three years. There are some who 
maintain that the study is a fad, soon to be abandoned in large part. We do 
not so fear but must recognize that the feeling will react upon the legislative 
committees unless we have the facts and a consensus of opinion to present. 

This letter, which came some time after I had chosen my subject, 
confirms me in the belief that there is important work for our Asso- 
ciation to do, both jointly and singly, in addition to what it has 
always done from the pedagogical and scholarly standpoint. Un- 
fortunately for our physical comfort and peace of mind, more is 
expected in the way of varied endeavor and of justification of his 
subject from the Spanish teacher than from any other teacher of 
languages. He is expected to give expert knowledge of Spain and 
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the immense Spanish world, to offer informational courses on His- 
panic America, if requested, to advise young people seeking imme- 
diate and lucrative business opportunities, and to show at every step 
why the Spanish language is worth while. Because of the commer- 
cial and political interest in Hispanic America and the general lack 
of subdivision in the Hispanic field, the Spanish teacher has a pecu- 
liarly difficult role to perform. Most of us, I believe, try to play our 
varied parts conscientiously, but deplore the unfairness with which 
our subject is treated. It is our not-very-pleasant and not-very-easy 
duty to try to disabuse the minds of many persons of misconceptions 
and premeditated or involuntary misunderstandings. Whether this 
can best be done by some publication issued as the expression of 
opinion of our Association or not is a topic which might profitably 
be discussed. 

Just now, as it appears to me, the personages whom we must ap- 
peal to for a fair hearing are the school and college authorities and 
the teachers outside the language field. Not that I should favor any 
appeal looking to an increase in the number of those taking Spanish. 
On the contrary, I sincerely believe that a raising of standards and 
a diminution in numbers would be to our best interests. We com- 
plain about the conditions under which we work, with our large 
classes and our indiscriminate enrollment, but few of us can get 
away from the obsession of big departments and the persuasion that 
the bottom will fall out of things unless we can exhibit constantly 
growing mobs. The defect, of course, is a universal one. and springs 
from our national glorification of magnitudes. Our democratic in- 
stitutions of learning seem to accept as their norm the superdemo- 
cratic standard which dictates most of our national decisions, namely, 
the counting of noses. 

From observation, I am led to doubt that our school officials in 
general or our colleagues in other fields know what the real claims 
of Spanish are. The school officials accept the demand for Spanish 
as a sufficient warrant for its inclusion in the curriculum, and in this 
they are right. But they are not prepared to say what Spanish is 
worth. The great mass of teachers with whom we work has only a 
smattering knowledge of Hispanic achievements and prospects and 
is inclined to be hostile. I have repeatedly heard advisers during 
registration ask students what on earth they wanted to take Spanish 
for and jokingly commend their egregious brightness when they 
replied. "Because it's easy." I have heard an adviser tell a young 
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woman who seriously wanted to teach Spanish that the subject was 
of no value and that she had better take something else, though this 
adviser admitted to me later that he knew practically nothing about 
Spanish, the world which it represents, or the opportunities for teach- 
ers of Spanish and the demand for them. 

There are ways of overcoming, at any rate, in a measure, this 
apathy'or this ignorance. The most effective, I imagine, would con- 
sist in putting in the hands of those I have referred to a sane and 
adequate presentation of Hispanic development, commercial impor- 
tance, cultural, political, and social progress, together with a dis- 
passionate treatment of Spanish as a language comparable with any 
other for purposes of study. Many fair-minded men, who now lay 
their prejudices to lack of information, might then be a little slower 
in condemning by wholesale. I think, too, that it would not be a 
total waste of paper to send reprints of significant articles on His- 
panic affairs to officials and teachers outside our own circle; and 
some organization within our society should be charged with this 
work. School officials cannot afford to overlook, altogether, instruc- 
tive information having to do with the schools. Call it publicity 
work, if you will, but there is no denial that intelligent publicity 
work nowadays molds most of our general opinions and gives us 
many of our general impressions. I see no reason, either, why any 
Spanish teacher should balk at this method of placing the situation 
before those whose good will we should certainly cultivate. It would 
be a campaign, not of propaganda, but of education. As I look at it, 
we don't need numbers nearly as much as we need fairness, com- 
prehension, and a feeling of perfect equality with other teachers. 

The two aspects of German which so swiftly — and deservedly, 
be it said — gave it the lead among our school languages were its 
literary and scientific claims. The literary claim should have meant 
nothing in particular, for, as the late Calvin Thornas suggested in 
an address recently published in the Modern Language Journal, 
the argument of literary value for any one language is fallacious 
and stands for little more than the old disciplinary argument. In 
his own words : "There are a score or more of literatures all highly 
interesting, and each of them rich enough to furnish the specialty of 
a lifetime. The attempt to grade them with respect to their relative 
value is simply an expression of personal prejudice and personal 
limitations. One usually has a poor opinion of a literature that 
he does not know anything about." The scientific and scholarly ar- 
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gument was much more valid. Though we never can tell whether a 
language is taught in the schools for one cause or another, or whether 
the motive matters at all, once the language has received general 
acceptance, it would probably improve the consideration shown to 
Spanish if an Association like ours could issue a pamphlet or volume 
in which the literary, artistic, and scholarly and scientific labors of 
Spaniards could be summed up for the perusal of those who want to 
know or those who ought to know. 

I have always felt that not enough justice has been done the eru- 
dite and scientific work of Hispanic scholars, and I am convinced 
that an instructive exhibition of it would create greater respect for 
Spanish. A compilation resembling that of "Science and Learn- 
ing in France," as I ventured to suggest to Professor Onis a year or 
two ago, should some day be undertaken, and I have no doubt that 
it would receive the support of our members and of many wealthy 
Hispanophiles. This also is a task which our Association should 
keep in mind for future consideration. 

Two such studies as I have mentioned — a presentation of the 
cultural, commercial, social, and linguistic arguments and a pres- 
entation of science and learning in the Hispanic countries — would, 
if placed in the right hands, overcome in large part the impression 
that Spanish offers nothing substantial, that it must be only a fad, 
and that it will not be long in disappearing from the schools. There 
are other minor pieces of work to be done looking toward the con- 
cession of a dignified place to Spanish in our schools; and it is of 
importance that our Association should see to it that they are forth- 
coming and that they reach either our school officials or our col- 
leagues in other fields, or both. 

It has occurred to me more than once that we have never turned 
to good use the slighting treatment accorded Spanish on the ground 
that it is "easy." Most of us have combated this idea, and I have 
often pointed out that the so-called difficulties in the more highly 
regarded languages are difficulties in the thought and epoch of the 
particular writer studied rather than in the language as such, and 
that passages can be taken from Lope, Tirso, Calderon, Gongora, 
which will match the most difficult passages in other authors. I 
have, however, gradually become persuaded that we ought not to 
apologize so much for the "ease" of Spanish, but that we ought to 
claim it as a valuable feature in a school language. .Entre nous, 
of course, the notion that Spanish can be learned practically or for 
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reading purposes any more easily than most of the other foreign 
modern languages is known to be a sad inaccuracy, inculcated per- 
haps by skillful advertising on the part of the makers of textbooks 
for its acquisition in ten or twenty lessons. We can't, to be sure, 
pay too much attention to a vulgar error which ought to be classed 
with the belief in the Happy Isles, streets flowing with milk and 
honey, the South Sea Company, and John Law's Company of the 
Indies; but we can't altogether slight it. What we can try to do is 
to "let the truth be known" where it should be appreciated. It would 
be news to many school officials that we, as associated Spanish teach- 
ers, don't care' for the commonly expressed "easy" argument and 
don't believe in it. It would be news, also, to many of our col- 
leagues that the legitimate superiority as a school language which 
Spanish has over other languages is one not to be ashamed of. 

I don't remember reading anywhere any discussion which gave 
to the "easy" elements in Spanish their due value, especially in con- 
nection with language teaching in schools. Those elements have to 
do principally with pronunciation and spelling. It has been our 
practice to apologize for them. Why apologize? Why not empha- 
size them as real merits which great men in other countries have 
sought for their own languages ? The history of the four hundred 
years' fight for phonetic reform in France shows that many of the 
best French thinkers and writers, among them Corneille, advocated 
a simpler form of spelling because of the wider acceptance which 
French would receive throughout the rest of the world. They re- 
garded the French spelling system as detrimental to the international 
vogue of French ; and we can be sure that the general use of French 
has gone on, not because of its phonetic representation, but because 
of other factors. German teachers and scientists have demonstrated 
time and again the inexpediency of preserving German script, the 
Old German print, and the hopelessly long and periodic sentences 
which actually kept many students in this country from thinking of 
tackling German. The problem in English has been quite as acute, 
and we have passed through a heated stage of debate and experimen- 
tation in order to secure that for which so many teachers blame or 
ridicule Spanish. It strikes me that our Association, through some 
form of cooperative effort, should attempt to enlighten school offi- 
cials and teachers not in our field on this head, and that it should 
undertake the formulation of a comparative study of the different 
languages for the purpose of placing in their proper and thoroughly 
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respectable light these so-called "easy" elements of Spanish. In 
addition, stress should be laid on the fact that teachers of Spanish 
also teach other languages and that the methods and standards used 
in the other languages are pretty sure to be carried over into Spanish. 

In other words, Spanish should receive the benefit of its natural 
advantages, and they should be set forth as advantages and not as 
defects to people who ought to know more about Spanish. 

Thus far I have spoken of ways in which some form of con- 
certed or cooperative action by our Association might appreciably 
affect persons outside of our field who do not understand our aims 
and problems nor the position which Spanish should hold in the 
language scheme of schools and colleges. It is more important that 
we should have them on our side than that we should be flooded with 
students. I am convinced that we can best win the confidence of 
other schoolmen by showing a tendency toward higher standards, as 
a body, and a certain distaste for mere numbers for which, in the 
opinion of many of our colleagues, we show only too great an 
anxiety. There are few Spanish departments in the country which 
need regret a diminution in enrollment, particularly in view of the 
difficulty of securing enough properly equipped teachers. 

There are at least three other ways, besides those mentioned, 
in which our Association can most effectively act as a whole rather 
than as individuals. One relates to a united expression of opinion 
on more uniform, standards for students, toward which Mr. Wilkins 
has already done valuable pioneer work in his Handbook for Teach- 
ers of Spanish. Another relates to a united expression of opinion 
on more satisfactory requirements to be demanded of teachers, and 
.the third relates to a united expression of opinion on such financial 
and professional matters as leave of absence with pay for the pur- 
pose of studying in foreign countries, the exchange of teachers not 
only with foreign schools, but also with schools in different parts of 
the United States, and the like. It has been a constant source of 
surprise to me to observe that so little has been done toward inter- 
sectional comity by an exchange of teachers, which can, in most cases, 
be arranged with facility. The advantages of such an interchange 
need not be dwelt upon. In these days when sabbatical leave 
appears to have become a myth, it might be taken as a partial sub- 
stitute, and those who benefit by it would undoubtedly return to their 
regular positions refreshed by the change and influenced in their 
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work by contact with new surroundings. Concerted action on this 
point should, I believe, bring immediate and encouraging results. 

How to improve the standards for pupils and teachers is a prob- 
lem which can never be completely solved, though it is always being 
solved. What constitutes a fair standard will probably not be agreed 
to in every detail by any half dozen teachers. Yet the middle ground 
on which nearly everybody would be in harmony can and should 
be delimited. It should, in my opinion, be staked out for the three 
different classes of schools in which Spanish is principally taught, 
namely, the high schools, the junior colleges, and the colleges and 
universities ; and it should show differences in the kind and rate of 
work done in these separate school divisions. At present, the pub- 
lishing houses, which would rather sell one and the same book to 
high schools and colleges, are, perhaps without knowing it them- 
selves, dictating after a fashion, our methods of instruction by their 
control of our means of instruction. Our Association might well 
undertake, through a plebiscite, to set its stamp of approval on cur- 
ricula in Spanish, including approved texts for the several grades, 
and to give its action such publicity as a report to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and the N. E. A. and the publication of it in 
Hispania would naturally secure for it. The approval of the M. 
L. A. and the N. E. A. might be solicited. 

These three problems should, I believe, be presented to all the 
members of our Association by means of a questionnaire or "brief" 
drawn up by a committee representative of the different sections of 
the country and of the three classes of schools referred to. Com- 
ments and a "yes or no" vote should be requested of everybody, and 
the importance of the study should be stressed so strongly that no 
member would feel that he could afford to remain indifferent and 
fail to answer. Haste in getting the returns should be avoided, and 
an earnest attempt should be made to obtain the views of every 
member of the Association, even if it took a year and a "follow-up" 
system. After the returns have been received and the report rewrit- 
ten so as to show majority opinion, the study should be published, 
with its results, in Hispania and copies sent to all teachers of Span- 
ish in the country and to school officials, as the position held by our 
Association with regard to these vital questions. After that, our 
Association, if it has influence, should try to exert its united weight 
in getting teachers and school officials to adopt these suggested stand- 
ards for students and teachers as a guide and in persuading school 
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officials to give a fair hearing to our proposals for professional im- 
provement. 

To recapitulate: If we do not soon correct some of the errone- 
ous ideas of school officials and teachers outside our field with re- 
spect to Spanish as a school language, a wave of reaction raised by 
ignorance, skepticism or hostility, or by all three, is almost sure to 
hit the teaching of Spanish within the next half dozen years, and to 
hit it hard. Signs now point in that direction. As the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish we must, in so far as we can, over- 
come hostility to Spanish by convincing school officials and teachers 
not in our own field of the merits of Spanish as a school language 
and of the importance of being acquainted with the Hispanic world 
of arts and letters, commerce, science and scholarship. Two publi- 
cations should be undertaken toward these ends by our Association. 
For our own professional improvement, our Association should ex- 
press its opinion on standards for students and teachers and on pro- 
fessional matters generally coming within the province of adminis- 
trative officers, and this expression of opinion should be sent to 
school officials and to all Spanish teachers in the country. 

J. Warshaw 
University of Nebraska 



